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his feet on the mantelpiece, 

occupied in smoking a Flor Fina . . . 



THE centennial of the cigar is being 
celebrated now-a-days, that phoenix 
which is forever rising from its ashes. 

At first it was, as Roger de Beauvoir 
maintains, "the distinctive stamp by 
which fashionable men were recog- 
nized. It was both the height of good 
manners and the height of insolence.' 1 

The fat old guardian who came from 
the provinces used to surprise his 
nephew Achille or Gustave in his room 
in the rue de la Harpe, his feet on the 
mantelpiece, occupied in smoking a 
Flor Fino, while Pamela was singing 
in the dressing room. 

Louis Philippe did not smoke and 
when he sugared his strawberries, he 
experienced the healthy but insipid joy 
of those whose digestion is not encum- 
bered or perfumed by tobacco. 

That was the time when they used 
to cook a young chicken with old Bor- 
deaux and then they lit a cigar as in- 
significant as the chicken, one of those 
Londres which, compared to Havanas 



of fine flavor, are as Gretchen to Car- 
mencita. 

There were, however, the Londres 
of which Alfred de Musset used to cut 
the ends beside an absinthe at the cafe 
de la Regence, and which he threw 
away on the step of Tortoni's ; the kind 
he scattered, savagely chewed up, along 
the horrid Lido. 

That was the cigar of the everlasting 
young man and of the dandy, but it 
was smoked neither at the house of 
M. de Lamartine nor at that of M. 
Victor Hugo, who had a horror of 
tobacco; nor in the glass tower of 
Comte Alfred de Vigny. 

Napoleon III was the first French 
sovereign who was a smoker and his 
reign was that of cigars. 

Then they all appeared: Prensados, 
Bayados, Trabucos, Vegneros, Prin- 
cessas, Caballeros, Brevas, Commer- 
ciantes, Esparteros, Cazadores, Rega- 
lias, Principe de Galles, Jenny Lind, 
Conchas, Napoleons and so forth, and 
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from the way they were selected and 
smoked at the time Timothy Trimm 
infers a whole psychology which may 
still be true: 

"The man who smokes is easily 
recognized; his lips are indiscreet as 
if they were speaking. 

"The man who thrusts his cigar 
deeply into his mouth is naturally 
abrupt, sceptical and resolute. 

"The man who cuts oft the end of 
his cigar with his teeth is a careless 
person. 

"The man who asks for light cigars 
is partial to ballets, fine wines and 
pastry. 

' ' The man who asks for dark cigars 
is a good gamester, risks large sums 
on the Bourse, likes Rubens' paintings 
and puts Kirsch on his strawberries. 

' ' The man who only buys one cigar 
at a time has neither wife nor sister; 
they would have given him a cigar case 
in which he could put several. 

"The man who smokes his cigar to 
the end is a constant husband, a faith- 
ful friend, a persevering spirit. 

' ' The man who throws it away half- 
burned has a nature that is fickle, sur- 
feited and given to change. 

"The man who allows his cigar to 
go out frequently is wanting in memory 
and in mathematical studies, but not 
in indulgence. As a juryman he would 
have acquitted the guilty vestal virgins." 
The cigar under the Empire lost 
nothing of its distinction or of its 
insolence. 

There was the cigar of Theophile 
Gautier at the end of the Magny din- 
ners and the cigars of Grammont- 
Caderousse, who displayed wonderful 
waistcoats on the balconies of the fash- 
ionable clubs. 



Across the smoke of these Havanas 
many things could be seen; the Due 
de Morny presided over the chamber 
as he would have presided at a meet- 
ing of the Jockey Club; Baron Haus- 
mann had just transformed Paris; 
there were suppers at the Maison 
Doree and the Cafe Anglais, and Mme. 
Schneider was singing the couplets of 
Offenbach. 

The equipages of La Pai'va and of 
Cora Pearl in the Bois de Boulogne 
passed the carriages of visiting sover- 
eigns and the Emperor was astonished 
at seeing Anna Deslion drive thorough- 
breds that ran off with a cab in which, 
among camelias, Mme. Barrucci, who 
was so beautiful and so foolish, was 
not dreaming of anything. 

There was the Opera ball; and the 
cancan was danced at the Mabille and 
at the closerie des Genets. 

But there was also on the left bank 
of the Seine the cigar which a little 
student from Cahors smoked, while 
holding forth in the midst of his en- 
thusiastic friends and the grisettes of 
the Latin quarter. 

The cigar often went out in the 
course of the fine eloquent phrases and 
no one dreamed then that that trabuco 
of the young Leon Gambetta would set 
fire to the Empire. 

Since then the cigar has become 
democratic and it would be hard to 
find one that is characteristic of our 
times. 

I remember those that Jose Maria de 
Heredia smoked in his study in the 
Arsenal. They were genuine and black. 

Catulle Mendes used to light one at 
any time. His were long and ringed 
like Italian tenors. 
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The brevas of Jean Moreas perfumed 
the old Cafe Vachette and I know that 
the Havana that M. Henri de Regnier 
was smoking one summer day left an 
exotic odor under the chestnut trees 
of the Trocadero. 

Everyone to his own feelings and 
his perfume ; Ninas for collegians, Lon- 
dres for weddings and banquets in the 
provinces, Havanas for highnesses and 
bankers. 

They are sensible and they do not 
know how to lie. They yield from the 
first puff and one might often say that 
they have a dim soul influenced by ours. 

The humble cigar that one smokes 
in the autumnal sunshine, walking un- 
der the trees, or on the threshold of 
the rustic cabaret where one has dined 
is perfect; but we may be certain that 
the expensive cigar, selected as a con- 
solation on a day of rain and ennui, 
will be defiant and atrocious, and if 



we knew how to understand it, this is 
what it would tell you: "You have 
committed follies; you still think that 
with fifty cents one can buy happiness. 
I am no worse than another. It is 
you who do not know how to appre- 
ciate me today. You can go back to 
that little woman dealer, of whom one 
never sees but the bust, you can choose 
from the box, we were all equal;- we 
were born on the same plane, our leaves 
were dried in the same sun, and the 
same Cuban girl rolled us with the 
sliding of her hand on her thigh of 
warm bronze. But you will not find 
the others any better. You say that I 
am humid because it rains and that 
you want to weep. Throw me in that 
puddle. Do not be obstinate. Go home. 
. . . Life today will have no flavour, 
and I am going to trust you with a 
great secret . . . listen . . . the cigar is 
a condition of soul." 

Leo Larguier, 

in Le Monde 1 1 lust re. 
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.... the Havana that M. Henri de Regnier was 
1 smoking one summer day left an exotic odor .... 



